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s/Iuskrat  Season 
n  Louisiana 
Inded  Feb.  28th. 


)ver  500,000  Muskrat 
Carcasses  Sold  for 
(uman  Consumption 

Louisiana's  muskrat  trapping 
sason  ended  on  February  28th, 
nd  while  complete  figures  on  the 
atch  this  season  will  not  be  avail- 
ble  until  some  time  later,  there 
re  indications  that  the  take  on 
mskrats  will  probably  not  exceed 
,000,000  as  compared  with  over 
,000.000  the  previous  season, 
'he  reason  for  this,  according  to 
lonservation  Commissioner  Joseph 
I  McHugh  was  due  to  the  un- 
easonably   warm   weather. 

The  muskrat  season  was  not 
xtended  this  year  and  ended  on 
'ebruary  28th  as  provided  by  law. 
'he  1942  Legislature  set  new 
ates  for  the  trapping  season  and 
ome  published  reports  had  the 
eason  scheduled  to  end  February 
0th.  The  Conservation  Depart- 
lent  corrected  this  error  as  soon 
s  it  was  called  to  its  attention. 

While  the  take  may  be  less  than 
a  previous  seasons,  the  prices 
•enerally  have  been  good,  and  the 
alue  to  the  trapper  is  expected  to 
>e  as  much  or  more  than  in  previ- 
>us  years.  This  is  also  the  first  sea- 
on  that  the  carcass  of  the  musk- 
at  has  been  sold  for  human  eon- 
umption,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
iver  500,000  muskrat  carcasses 
tave  been  sold  this  season. 

The  final  auction  sale  from  state 
iwned  game  preserves  was  held 
Wednesday,  March  10th,  at  Abb- 
rille.  This  was  the  fourth  auction 
ale  of  the  season. 

Muskrat  prices  have  continued 
o  increase.  At  the  first  auction 
;ale  held  on  January  11,  the  highest 
>rice  received  for  the  best  grade 
)f  muskrat  pelts  was  $1.28.  At 
;he  second  sale  held  February  2nd, 
(Continued  to  Page  S,   Column   3) 


A   total   of  934  water-level    measurements  were    made 
wells  in   15  parishes  during  1942,  as  shown   by  map  above. 
(See   story    below   for   details) 


observation 


Summary  and  Review  of  Ground  Water 
Levels  in  Louisiana  During  1942 


By  J.  C.  MAHER 


The  importance  of  water  sup- 
plies from  wells  in  Louisiana  is 
indicated  by  the  large  consump- 
tion of  water  for  domestic  and 
public  supplies,  industrial  uses, 
and  irrigation,  as  shown  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 

Periodic  measurements  of  water 
levels  and  artesian  pressure  in  se- 
lected wells  drilled  for  water  were 


begun  in  1938  as  part  of  coopera- 
tive ground-iwater  investigations 
by  the  Geological  Survey,  Loui- 
siana State  Department  of  Con- 
servation, and  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior.  These  records  are 
published  annually  in  water-supply 
papers  of  the  Federal  Geological 
Survey1    and    four    reports    giving 

(Continued   to  Page   5.   Column   1) 


1  Maher.  J.  C,  Water  levels  and  ar- 
tesian pressure  in  observation  wells  in 
the  United  States  in  1938.  Louisiana 
section:  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  W.S.P.  845. 
pp.    134-148,    1939. 

Maher,  J.  C.  and  Stanley.  T.  B.. 
Water  levels  and  artesian  pressure  in 
observation  wells  in  the  United  States 
in  1939,  Louisiana  section:  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey    W.S.P.    886,   pp.    228-251,    1940. 
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tesian  pressure  in  observation  wells  in 
the  United  States  in  1940.  Louisiana 
section:  U.  S  Geol.  Survey  W.S.P.  909. 
Part    4.    pp.    22-48.    1941. 
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the  United  States  in  1941.  Louisiana 
section:  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  W.S.P.  939 
Part    4,    1942. 


Exploration 

Of  Game  Refuge 

Is  Under  Way 

Humble  Oil  Awarded 
Contract  to  Explore 
Rockfeller   Foundation 

The  state  mineral  board  last 
month  awarded  a  100-day  explora- 
tion lease  on  the  85,000-acre 
Rockefeller  Foundation  Wildlife 
Preserve  in  Vermilion  and  Cam- 
eron parishes  to  the  Humble  Oil 
and  Refining  Company.  Consider- 
ation for  the  short-term  lease  of- 
fered to  the  state  by  the  success- 
ful bidder  was  $89,350.  The  lease 
became  effective  March  1. 

Other  bidders  for  the  lease  were 
Atlantic  Refining  Company,  $60,- 
250;  California  Company,  $56,- 
100;  Stanolind  Oil  and  Gas  Com- 
pany, $56,100;  Amerada  Petro- 
leum Company,  $30,160;  Shell  Oil 
Company  and  Phillips  Petroleum 
Company,  jointly,  $27,200;  Ohio 
Oil  Company,  $25,550;  Arkansas 
Fuel  Oil  Corporation,  $25,000; 
Yegua  Corporation,  $25,000;  Gulf 
Refining  Company,  $21,675. 

The  area  involved  is  one  of  the 
last  large  unexplored  sectors  in 
the  state  and  until  now  has  never 
been  made  available  to  oil  com- 
panies for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment because  of  restrictions 
embodied  in  the  act  of  donation 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
However,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  latter,  the  state  mineral 
board  has  formulated  an  explora- 
tion and  development  contract 
which  does  not  infringe  upon  any 
of  the  restrictions  and  as  a  result 
has  been  able  to  finally  offer  the 
preserve  for  this  purpose. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
use  to  which  the  85,000-acre  tract 
is  dedicated,  a  wildlife  preserve, 
the  board  has  drafted  a  lease  con- 
tract that  is  in  many  respects  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  form  on 
(Continued  to  Page  4,  Column  4) 
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Survey  Made  of  Hunting  and 
Fishing  in  Louisiana  in  1942 

The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  undertook  a  survey 
this  year  to  obtain  information  on  the  amount  of  game  and  game  fish 
taken  in  each  State  in  the  Southeastern  region  during  the  1942  sea- 
son. It  was  the  first  time,  as  far  as  is  known,  that  such  a  survey  has 
been  made.    The  survey  was  made  during  the  month  of  January. 

The  results  for  Louisiana  have  just  been  received  by  the  Con- 
servation Department  and  are  published  in  this  article.  Agents  of 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  assisted  by  Louisiana 
conservation  agents  made  the  survey  in  Louisiana  and  interviewed  a 
large  number  of  hunters  at  random  and  a  large  number  of  fishermen. 

Here  are  the  results  for  Louisiana : 

(1)  Number  hunters  interviewed:   

(2)  Number  who  had  licenses:  

(3)  Number  days  they  hunted:  


661 

654 
13,835 


Ducks    

Geese    

Quail  

Doves    

Deer    

Squirrels  

Rabbits   

Oppossums    .... 

Raccoon    

Woodcock  

Marsh  Hen  .... 

Coot    

Other  Species 


(4) 
Number  of 
hunters  who 

took  each 
kind  of  game 

487 
109 
356 
289 

89 
438 
440 
128 

12 
1 
1 

94 

22 


(5) 

(6) 

Numbers  of 

Average  take 

game  reported 

by  those  who 

taken  by 

took  each  kind 

hunters  in- 

of game: 

terviewed 

(5)  -H  (4) 

19,935 

40.93 

532 

4.88 

16,793 

47.17 

8,102 

28.03 

125 

1.40 

11,051 

35.06 

9,788 

25.90 

1,634 

21.21 

90 

35.29 

7 

7.00 

50 

50.00 

5,589 

59.45 

1,037 

47.13 

(1)  Number  fishmen  interviewed:   518 

(2)  Number   who  had   licenses:   365 

(3)  Number  days  they  fished:  17,066 


Bass 

Bream  . 
Catfish  . 
Crappie 

Jack 

Perch  ... 
Trout    .. 


(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Number  of 

Numbers  of 

Average  take 

fishermen  who 

fish  reported 

by  those  who 

took  each 

taken  by 

took  each  kind 

kind  of  fish 

fishermen  in- 

of fish 

terviewed 

(5)  H-  (4) 

421 

6,637 

148.78 

423 

152,658 

360.89 

34 

1,073 

31.56 

17 

3,021 

177.70 

2 

18 

9.00 

14 

1,730 

123.57 

1 

12 

12.00 

Review  of  Oil 
Production  for 
Year  of  1942 

The  issuance  of  drilling  permits 
decreased  fiom  the  previous  year 
as  follows: 

In  1941  there  were  issued  1749 
permits,  in  1942  only  1040,  a  de- 
crease of  40.5  per  cent. 

This  was  occasioned  by  the 
shortage  of  critical  material  in 
connection  with  war  activities. 

During   the    year   nineteen   dis- 
coveries   were    made    which    indi- 
cated  as  follows   on   the   basis   of 
one   or   only   a   few   wells: 
10   oil  fields 
8  gas-condensate   fields 
1  shallow  gas  field 

19   Total 

The  amount  of  oil  reserves 
added  to  the  State's  total  during 
1942  is  doubtful  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  development.  Consider- 
ing its  size  and  ability  to  produce, 
Louisiana  ranks  high,  if  not  first, 
among  the  states  in  the  discovery 
of  new  fields. 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of 
Federal  allowables  by  months  in 
barrels   daily. 

January  329,300* 

February  335,000* 

March    314,700* 

April    313,000* 

May 298,600* 

June  311,300* 

July    319,600* 

August  332,600* 

September  334,800* 

October   337,200* 

November    333,800* 

December 326,100* 


*  For  oil  only. 

t  Includes  distillates  and  natural 
gasoline. 

For  the  first  three  months  the 
allowed  production  was  on  the 
basis    of   crude    oil    only,    but   for 


the  last  nine  months  of  the  yes 
it  includes  also  distillate  and  na 
ural  gasoline.  Although  the  m 
ures  for  gas  production  are  m 
complete,  1942  is  a  record  yes' 
for  gas  production.  In  1941  tl 
production  was  about  375, 13£, 
540,000  cubic  feet  natural  gs1 
and  about  199,650,153,000  cubf 
feet  of  casinghead  gas.  The  saw 
figures  for  1942  are  appros: 
mately  472,831,687,000  cubic  fea 
and  204,573,476,000  cubic  feel 
respectively.  The  increase  in  na; 
ural  gas  was  26%  and  the  iii 
crease  in  casinghead  gas  -wt 
2%%.  In  1942  a  total  of  lffli 
805,571  barrels  of  crude  oil  (h 
eluding  condensate)  was  produce* 
as  compared  with  118,027,658  baJ 
rels  for  1941.  For  over  a  ye?1 
the  Tennessee  Gas  and  Transmi! 
sion  Company  have  been  trying 
secure  a  certificate  of  "Convent 
ence  and  Necessity"  to  build 
large  gas  line  from  Southwe;1 
Louisiana  to  Tennessee  and  Kei 
tucky  and  supply  those  states  aw' 
also  to  transfer  gas  to  existirf 
lines  into  the  East.  The  Feden 
Power  Commission  have  twice  r<' 
fused  them  and  there  has  just  bee! 
completed  at  Nashville,  Tennei' 
see,  a  third  hearing,  the  latter  Si 
the  basis  of  war  necessity. 

The  Legislature  of  1942  passe 
a  joint  resolution  against  such 
project  and  named  several  stat 
departments  as  intervenors.  Thes! 
mandates  were  carried  out  an 
Governor  Jones  also  appeared  n 
an  intervening  witness.  The  ide 
is  to  save  our  gas  for  its  highei 
uses  here  and  the  greatest  aj 
vantage  to  the  State  and  its  cit 
zens.  Many  new  chemical  uses  fc 
gas  have  been  discovered  in  till 
last  few  years.  The  area  to  whic 
the  gas  is  proposed  to  be  takei 
in  amounts  as  high  as  250,000,00 
cubic  feet  per  day,  has  huge  rf 
serves  of  coal  which  have  add 
quately  served  their  fuel  needs  i 
the  past. 
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\    Forest    Conservation    Program    For    Louisiana 


By  E.  L.  DEMMON, 

Director,  Southern  Forest  Experi- 
ment   Station) 

Louisiana's  forests  are  one  of 
er  most  important  assets.  The 
ature  welfare  of  the  State  will 
epend  in  large  part  on  her  for- 
5ts  and  forest  industries.  Not 
nly  is  this  great  natural  re- 
jurce  playing  an  important  part 
l  the  nation's  war  effort,  but  also 
;  constitutes  a  source  of  wealth 
nd  an  opportunity  for  the  em- 
loyment  of  labor  during  the  dif- 
cult  days  of  the  post-war  era. 
ince  colonial  times,  Louisiana's 
jrests  have  provided  material  for 
ur  homes,  communities,  railroads, 
hurches,  and  schools;  they  have 
iven  employment  to  thousands  of 
•orkers;  in  addition,  they  have  ex- 
rted  a  beneficial  influence  in  con- 
King  rainfall  and  in  protecting 
)il  from  excessive  erosion.  Today 
lese  forests  are  yielding  materials 
)  replace  strategic  metals  and  are 
urnishing  many  other  products  so 
ssential  to  the  war  effort  of  Amer- 
:a  and  her  Allies.  They  are  the 
jurce  of  immense  quantities  of 
imber  needed  for  cantonment 
cmstruction,  for  building  fac- 
jries,  and  homes  for  war  work- 
rs;  in  the  construction  of  bridges, 
lips,  and  docks;  for  wood  for 
unstocks;  plywood  for  airplanes; 
ooden  and  paperboard  boxes  and 
ontainers  for  shipment  of  muni- 
ons,  machinery,  food,  and  other 
ar  necessities;  charcoal,  turpen- 
ne,  and  rosin  for  use  in  flares, 
ame  throwers  and  munitions;  and 
ellulose  for  explosives.  Many 
irge  Army  camps  are  located  in 
ouisiana,  where  they  have  been 
arved  out  of  the  forest;  training 
laneuvers   and    bomibng   practice 


grounds  are  centered  in  timbered 
sections. 

The  cutting  of  Louisiana's  for- 
ests has  been  greatly  speeded  up 
due  to  the  increased  demands  for 
war  materials.  This  is  resulting  in 
a  current  drain  on  the  State's  tim- 
ber supplies  greater  than  the 
amount  being  replaced  through 
growth,  an  entirely  justifiable 
measure  in  the  present  crisis.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  important  that  this 
great  natural  asset,  so  essential  to 
our  permanent  national  defense 
and  economic  security,  be  ade- 
quately protected  and  wisely  util- 
ized, with  the  least  possible  waste. 
President  Roosevelt,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  in  January 
1942,  recognized  such  need  when 
he  said :  "It  is  necessary  in  war- 
time to  conserve  natural  resources 
and  keep  in  repair  our  national 
plant.  We  cannot  afford  waste  or 
destruction,  for  we  must  continue 
to  think  of  the  good  of  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans."  The  con- 
tribution of  Louisiana's  forests  in 
the  period  of  readjustment  that 
will  follow  the  war  will  be  highly 
important,  not  only  in  providing 
the  raw  materials  needed  for  a 
huge  reconstruction  program  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  also  in  sup- 
plying outlets  for  labor  and  in- 
dustry within  the  State. 

After  more  than  a  century  of 
forest  exploitation  and  clearing  of 
land  for  farms,  Louisiana's  forest 
land  still  covers  more  than  16  mil- 
lion acres,  or  56  percent  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the  State.  Ac- 
tually, this  is  more  than  13  times 
the  acreage  planted  to  cotton. 

Farmers  own  about  a  fifth  of  the 
total  Louisiana  woodland;  approxi- 


A  twenty-five  year-old  stand  of  pine  timber  which  has  just  been 
hinned  for  pulpwood.  A  portion  of  this  timber  will  be  cut  about  every 
ive  years  on  a  continuous  basis.  This  is  a  good  example  of  a  perfect 
■ulpwood  cutting. 


A  good  example  of  how  timber  should  NOT  be  cut.  Only  trees  having 
no  merchantable  value  were  left.  This  area  will  return  no  more  revenue 
to   the    landowner   for   at    least   25   or   30   years. 


mately  4  percent  is  in  national  for- 
ests; about  one-half  of  1  percent 
is  in  State  forests  and  parks;  ap- 
proximately 8  percent  is  in  State 
ownership  as  a  result  of  tax  de- 
fault; and  the  balance,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  total,  is  in  the  hands 
of  lumber  companies,  pulp  mills, 
and  other  nonfarm  owners. 

According  to  the  1939  Census, 
over  one-third  of  all  workers  em- 
ployed in  Louisiana's  manufactur- 
ing industries  received  their  in- 
come directly  from  the  preparation 
of  forest  products  for  the  market. 
How  its  forest  lands  are  handled  is 
of  importance  to  these  workers  and 
to  every  citizen  of  Louisiana.  If 
the  lands  are  well  managed,  the 
State  will  be  assured  of  a  maxi- 
mum supply  of  forest  products,  ex- 
panded industries,  continuous  em- 
ployment for  increased  numbers 
of  people,  a  broader  and  more 
stable  tax  base,  and  better  living 
standards  and  improved  prosperity 
for  all. 

What  is  the  present  situation  as 
regards  this  valuable  Louisiana  re- 
source? Although  commendable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the 
adoption  of  good  forestry  practices 
by  a  growing  number  of  pro- 
gressive timber  landowners  in  the 
State,  the  forests  as  a  whole  are 
far  from  being  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion. A  recent  survey  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  indicated  that  Loui- 
siana's forests  contain  less  than 
half  the  timber  they  could  be 
growing  if  proper  care  and  protec- 
tion had  been  provided.  Part  of 
this  is  due  to  destructive  timber 
cutting  practices  of  the  past,  al- 
though even  today,  when  we  should 
be  aware  of  past  mistakes,  alto- 
gether too  much  timber  is  being 
cut  without  any  conscious  attempt 


to  perpetuate  the  forest.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  operations  of 
hundreds  of  small  portable  saw- 
mills, the  owners  of  which  usually 
own  no  timberland,  and  who  gen- 
erally cut  any  tree  that  will  make 
a  2x4.  In  southwest  Louisiana, 
there  are  nearly  a  million  acres  of 
land  which  formerly  grew  some  of 
the  finest  longleaf  pine  in  the 
South,  that  are  now  desolate  and 
bare  stump  fields;  they  will  not 
bear  another  timber  crop  unless 
planted.  Part  of  the  present  un- 
satisfactory forest  condition  can 
be  laid  to  oft-recurring  fires,  which 
in  the  past  have  destroyed  untold 
millions  of  forest  seedlings  and  re- 
duced the  growth  and  the  quality 
of  the  remaining  trees.  Adequate 
protection  of  forests  from  fire  is 
one  of  the  essentials  of  good  for- 
est management,  yet  today  only 
about  one-third  of  Louisiana's  for- 
ests are  under  organized  fire  pro- 
tection. 

Everyone  will  agree  as  to  the 
necessity  of  producing  all  the  for- 
est raw  materials  needed  for  the 
war  effort,  even  though  this  re- 
sults in  a  temporary  overcutting. 
However,  this  should  be  done  with 
a  minimum  of  waste  and  under 
methods  which  will  properly  use 
and  conserve  forest-productive  ca- 
pacity rather  than  tear  it  down. 
If  Louisiana's  forests  are  to  yield 
maximum,  sustained  returns  to  the 
landowners  and  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public,  a  number  of 
actions  should  be  taken  now,  the 
owners  and  public  each  contribut- 
ing a  share.  It  is  not  too  early  to 
lay  sound  plans  for  a  forestry  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  problems  and 
adjustments  of  the  post-war  pe- 
riod. Later  on  will  be  too  late. 
(Continued  to  Page  7,  Column   1) 
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It's   Up   to  Victory   Gardener 


By    MARY    LAND   LAND 

(Editor's  Note — The  au- 
thor of  this  timely  article,  the 
former  Mary  Land  Lock,  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cation and  Publicity  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation.) 

Victory  depends  on  vitamin  and 
vitamins  on  vegetation  as  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  shows.  In  the 
present  world-wide  war  the  gar- 
dens and  fields  of  America  are  our 
first  line  defenses.  Food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  all  the  necessities  of 
life  come  from  our  most  valuable 
resource,  the  soil.  In  this  total 
war  American  food  is  our  number 
one  weapon.  The  farmer  of  Amer- 
ica must  supply  food  for  the  people 
of  our  nation,  and  all  the  other 
countries  with  whom  the  United 
States  has  lend-lease  agreements. 
The  harvests  from  our  1940  to 
1942  crops  were  enormous,  yet  al- 
most all  the  surpluses  from  these 
crops  have  vanished.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wickard  says:  "The 
civilian  population  of  the  United 
States  now  faces  a  food  situation 
more  serious  than  any  within  the 
memory  of  its  living  citizens".  The 
food  crops  for  1943  must  be  re- 
ord-breaking.  The  time  is  here  for 
an  all-out  attack  by  the  American 
farmers.  Every  farmer  or  Victory 
Gardener  should  plan  his  garden 
plot  as  carefully  as  a  military  cam- 
paign. Tons  of  food  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Louisiana  to  be  sent  to 
regions  where  vitamins  are  needed, 
and  the  diet  deficiencies  at  home 
can  be  controlled  by  our  individual 
health  gardens.     Your  own  garden 


seed   soon  turns   into   ammunition 
to  be  used  against  the  enemy. 

In  the  year  1917  many  of  the 
war  gardens  were  failures;  seeds, 
insecticides  and  fertilizers  were 
wasted.  In  1942  the  Federal  and 
state  authorities  had  to  be  per- 
suaded by  garden  clubs  and  other 
nonfarm  interests  that  the  Victory 
Gardens  of  1942  would  not  be  a  re- 
currence of  the  1917  gardens. 
These  misgivings  were  soon  dis- 
pelled as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture now  estimates  that  there 
were  approximately  a  total  of  ten 
million  Victory  Gardens  and  five 
million  gardens  on  farm  homes  in 
1942.  One  reason  for  the  success 
of  the  1942  gardens  is  the  recent 
victory  of  scientists  over  vegetable 
diseases.  The  perseverance  of  our 
people  and  the  desirable  weather 
piven  us  by  The  Lord  also  played 
a  vital  part  in  our  Victory  Garden 
success.  The  American  Victory 
Garden  is  here  to  stay,  and  will  be 
the  reason  that  we  will  reach  the 
food  production  goal  set  for  us. 

In  recent  years  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  have  grown  little 
of  the  food  that  they  eat  year 
round.  This  condition  actually 
exists  in  Louisiana  where  some  of 
the  finest  vegetables  in  our  coun- 
try are  grown.  In  past  years  the 
tin  can  has  become  too  handy  in 
Louisiana;  but  fortunately  after 
the  first  of  March  the  can  opener 
will  be  useless,  and  old  fashioned 
elbow-grease  and  ingenuity  will 
take  its  place.  The  Louisiana 
farmer  is  fortunate  in  having  both 
a  mild  climate  and  fertile  alluvial 
soil,  in  which  crops  can  be  pro- 
duced throughout  every  season  of 


It's  time   now  to   plant  a   Victory   Garden.    The  above  view   is  a  typical 
vegetable  garden   which    is  contributing   to  the  food  for  victory   program. 


the  year.  Our  state  occupies  an 
outstanding  place  in  the  agricul- 
tural structure  of  the  world,  as 
practically  every  agricultural  com- 
modity grown  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  can  be  grown  in  Loui- 
siana. 

All  "tin  can  farmers"  must  now 
fall  in  line  as  1943  Victory  Gar- 
deners. In  Louisiana  and  the 
lower  South  the  time  for  planting 
is  at  hand.  Here's  the  way  to  start 
your   1943   Victory   Garden: 

1 — Draw  up  your  garden  plan  and 
include  a  place  for  summer  re- 
planting. Plans  should  also  be 
made  at  this  time  for  winter 
crops.  Soil  should  not  be  left 
unplanted  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  Proper  planting  methods 
never  destroy  the  soil,  but 
make  it  richer.  If  winter  rains 
fall  on  fallow  gardens  top  soil 
is  washed  away  and  soil  erosion 
begins. 

2 — Garden  seed  should  be  ordered 
early  from  a  reliable  seed 
house.  Never  use  left  over 
seeds. 

3 — Select  well  drained  soil  with 
plenty  of  sun.  Food  crops  will 
not  succeed  in  partial  shade. 

4 — Cover  the  space  you  plan  to 
plant  with  a  2  to  4  inch  layer 
of  peatmoss,  compost,  manure 
or  leafmold. 

5 — Turn  your  garden  soil  under 
from  8  to  10  inches  deep. 

G — After  discing  your  garden 
space,  a  good  commercial  plant 
food  or  barnyard  manure 
should  be  raked  in. 

7 — The  beginner  should  buy  to- 
matoe,  pepper,  eggplant,  cab- 
bage plants  and  other  plants 
offered  by  your  local  markets. 

8 — If  your  garden  is  on  a  slope, 
the  rows  should  run  across  the 
incline  in  order  to  keep  the 
top  soil  from  washing. 

9 — Crop  rotation  should  be  applied 
to  a  small  garden  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  a  larger  field. 
Plant  food  in  the  top  soil  is 
used  up  if  the  same  type  of 
crop  is  planted  year  after  year 
in  the  same  place.  Crops 
should  be  rotated  with  plants 
of  the  legume  family.  The 
legumes  or  green  manure  crops 
should  be  turned  under  to  give 
new  life  to  your  soil. 

If  you  are  a  V  Garden  beginner 
— don't  be  afraid.  The  problems 
of  gardening  are  all  solved  by  re- 
sourcefulness and  plain  old  sweat. 
The  rewards  bring  more  mental 
satisfaction  than  physical.  A  few 
simple  don'ts  should  be  kept  in 
mind  .  .  .  don't  start  planting  too 
late,   don't  attempt  too  much  the 


first  year,  and  don't  plant  all  youi 
vegetables  at  the  same  time.  HI 
the  "Garden  Gremlins"  get  fll 
work  on  you  .  .  .  remember  tha 
good  advice  is  always  available 
from  the  parish,  state  and  Federa 
farm  agencies  and  experiment  sta 
tions.  Keep  in  mind  that  ever} 
vegetable  you  raise  is  anothe 
sword  for  Victory.  Your  greates 
satisfaction  should  come  from  thi; 
knowledge  that  you  have  increase! 
the  vitamins  for  your  own  family 
helped  prevent  a  local  food  short 
age,  relieved  the  pressure  on  trans, 
portation,  released  more  food  til 
our  armed  forces  and  allies  ami 
helped  the  farm  labor  shortagi 
problem.  We  must  plant  to  retaiii 
our  freedom  and  leave  a  heritage 
for  our  children  by  wise  utilizatioi 
and  conservation  of  our  soil.  Thi 
1943  Victory  Gardeners  have  i 
greater  responsibility  than  the  sol/ 
diers  at  the  front.     It's  up  to  ul 

Exploration  of 
Game  Refuge 
Is  Under  Way 

(Continued  from  Page   1) 

which  state  lands  are  leased.  Onr 
of  the  principal  differences,  afi 
cording  to  secretary  of  the  mini 
eral  board,  Dudley  G.  Couvillion: 
is  that  the  state  will  be  paid  fo'. 
the  exploration  period.  Normally 
this  privilege  is  granted  free,  bui 
in  this  instance  so  many  coml 
panies  were  interested  in  seeinf 
the  acreage  available  it  was  da 
cided  that  additional  revenuu 
might  be  realized  in  this  fashion. 

After  the  100-day  shooting  pe> 
riod  is  up,  the  land  again  revert! 
to  the  state,  at  which  time  it  will 
be  again  offered  for  public  bidj 
ding  for  development  purposes; 
However,  it  is  thought  by  thl 
mineral  board  that  the  only  conn 
pany  in  a  position  to  successful!;; 
bid  in  this  second  offering  will 
be  the  one  with  the  information 
resulting  from  the  exploration 
work,  so  therefore  to  bid  in  thlj 
property  in  the  first  letting  aci 
tually  is  tantamount  to  ultimate 
control. 

In  the  second  letting  the  entirji 
S5,000  acres  will  not  be  offered] 
Rather,  there  will  be  a  total  oj; 
20,000  acres  being  four  tracts  o; 
not  more  than  5000  acres  each. 

In  both  the  exploration  worn 
and  the  development  work  a  mai 
jor  consideration  at  all  times  i 
to  be  the  various  forms  of  wildi 
life  in  the  reservation  area.  Atj 
activity  must  be  so  conducted  aj 
to  inflict  an  absolute  minimum  o: 
disturbance. 
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Five 


Summary  Ground 
Water  Levels 

(Continued   from   Page   1) 
ome   of  the  results  of  the  inves- 
igations   have   been  published   by 
ihe  State  Geological  Survey.2 

The  measurements  are  impor- 
!ant  in  ground-water  investig-a- 
lions  because  the  water  levels  and 
irtesian  pressures  in  wells  indi- 
cate the  stages  of  the  under- 
ground reservoirs  which  supply 
vater  to  wells.  They  show  the 
ixtent  to  which  water  supplies 
ire  depleted  by  drought,  heavy 
Raping1,  or  artesian  flow.  They 
ilso  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
•eservoirs  are  replenished  by  rain- 
:all. 

During  1942  a  total  of  934  wa- 
;er-level  measurements  were  made 
n  88  observation  wells  in  15  par- 
ishes as  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing- map  of  the  state.  Weekly 
measurements  were  made  in  2 
wells  in  Rapides  Parish  and  2  wells 
n  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  and 
monthly  measurements  were  made 
in  7  wells  in  Acadia,  Allen,  Cal- 
casieu, Evangeline,  and  Jefferson 
Davis  Parishes.  Water-stage  re- 
corders which  give  a  continuous 
record  of  water-level  fluctuations 
were  in  operation  on  4  wells  in 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  5  wells 
in  Rapides  Parish,  and  one  well  in 
aach  of  Allen  and  Jefferson  Davis 
Parishes.  Observations  were  made 
at  four-month  intei-vals  in  17  wells 
in  the  rice-irrigation  area.  Other 
wells  were  measured  at  irregular 
intervals.  All  the  measurements 
were  made  by  members  of  the 
technical  staff  engaged  in  the 
ground-water  investigations  with 
the  exception  of  those  for  a  well 
of  the  Calcasieu  Sulphate  Paper 
Company  at  Elizabeth,  which  were 
obtained  through  the  cooperation 
of  W.  E.  Emigh. 

In  the  past  year,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  water-level  observa- 
tion program  has  been  directly 
connected  with  war  work.  De- 
tailed investigations  were  made 
for  the  U.  S.  Engineers  at  Camp 
Livingston,  Camp  Beauregard, 
Camp  Claiborne,  Esler  Field,  and 
Breezy  Hill  Range  Area.  Other  in- 
vestigations were  made  in  New 
Orleans  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
in  Baton  Rouge  for  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.    The  entry  of  new 
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industries  and  construction  of 
Army  facilities  in  the  past  year 
have  increased  the  need  for  an 
observation  program  in  all  sections 
of  the    State. 

Northern  Louisiana 

Only  one  well  is  being  observed 
in  this  region  and  that  one  is  lo- 
cated at  Bastrop  (Morehouse  Par- 
ish), where  large  quantities  of 
ground  water  are  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper.  The  water  level 
in  this  well  was  1.9  feet  higher 
in  December  1942  than  it  was  in 
December  1941.  This  may  be  at- 
tributed, in  part,  to  a  small  de- 
crease in  the  consumption  of 
ground  water  at  one  of  the  paper 
mills  where  supplemental  surface 
water  supplies  were  developed  last 
year. 

Central   Louisiana 

Water  levels  in  the  wells  in 
Grant,  LaSalle,  and  Avoyelles 
Parishes,  where  the  consumption 
is  small,  remained  relatively  con- 
stant throughout  the  year  and 
compare  favorably  with  those  of 
1941  and  1940.  In  Rapides  Parish 
the  serious  decilne  of  water  levels 
in  Alexandria  continued.  The  av- 
erage weekly  water  level  in  a  well 
near  the  Monroe  Street  pumping 
station,  was  19.77  feet  lower  than 
last  year,  and  30.74  feet  lower  than 
in  1939;  that  in  a  well  near  the 
City  Park  pumping  station,  was 
19.21  feet  lower  than  last  year 
and  28.51  feet  lower  than  in  1939. 
A  new  well  field  is  being  drilled 
west  of  the  City  to  alleviate  this 
condition. 

Southwestern  Louisiana 

Despite  the  excessive  rainfall 
last  summer,  the  water  levels  of 
the  rice-irrigation  wells  were  some- 
what lower  than  last  year.  The 
average  monthly  water  level  in  an 
observation  well  near  Welsh  was 
2.17  feet  lower  in  1942  than  in 
1941  when  the  water  levels  ap- 
parently reached  the  peak  of  their 


recovery  since  the  low  stages  in 
L938  and  1939. 

Water  levels  in  wells  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Lake  Charles  and  West 
Lake  continued  to  decline  in  1942 
as  a  result  of  increased  pumping- 
in  the  industrial  section.  The  wa- 
ter level  in  an  observation  well 
about  2  miles  north  of  West  Lake, 
was  17.5  feet  below  the  surface 
in  August  1942  whereas  in  August 

1940  it  was  only  6.5  feet  below 
the  surface.  Considerably  larger 
declines  may  be  expected  next  year 
as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of 
industries  in  this   area. 

Southeastern  Louisiana 
Measurements    of    the    artesian 
pressure  on  8  wells  in  1942  in  Liv- 
ingston   and    Tangipahoa   Parishes 
compare   favorably   with   those   of 

1941  except  for  that  on  a  deep 
well  at  Holden.  The  pressure  of 
this  well,  the  highest  recorded  in 
Louisiana,  declined  3  pounds.  The 
original  pressure  of  this  well  was 
61  pounds  per  square  inch  in  1939 
and  is  now  55  pounds  as  measured 
at  the  surface.  The  shallow  wells 
in  these  parishes  showed  little  or 
no  decrease  in  pressure  this  year. 
Most  of  these  wells  are  used  for 
the  irrigation  of  strawberries  in 
the  spring  and  are  shut  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  to  conserve 
the    pressure. 

In  St.  Tammany  Parish  the  ar- 
tesian pressure  in  8  key  wells  con- 
tinued to  decline,  the  losses  av- 
eraging as  much  as  one  pound  in 
the  deep  wells.  Very  few  flowing 
wells  in  this  parish  are  ever  shut 
in  or  have  their  flow  "educed  to 
conserve  pressure.  A  preliminary 
survey  of  this  area  by  W.  J.  Dres- 
cher,  Junior  Engineer,  indicates 
that  the  total  flow  of  1147  wells 
recorded  in  St.  Tammany  Parish 
exceeds  35  million  gallons  a  day. 

The  most  concentrated  with- 
drawal of  ground  water  in  Loui- 
siana is  made  in  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish,    where    approximately    53 


million  gallons  of  water  a  day  are 
pumped  in  the  summer  months 
from  sands  ranging  in  depth  from 
400  to  about  2500  feet.  About  48 
million  gallons  of  this  total  pump- 
age  is  obtained  from  76  wells  in 
the  industrial  section  of  Baton 
Rouge,  an  area  of  less  than  six 
square  miles.  About  85  per  cent 
of  the  pumpage  in  the  industrial 
section  is  from  the  "400-foot"  and 
"600-foot"  sands  which  supply  wa- 
ter suitable  for  cooling  purposes. 

The  water  levels  of  the  "400- 
foot"  and  "600-foot"  sands  have 
declined  150  to  200  feet  since 
1914,  but  recovered  somewhat  in 
1942,  showing  a  net  rise  of  0.44 
to  7.71  feet  in  four  of  six  observa- 
tion wells.  This  rise  is  due  to  the 
above-normal  precipitation  in  the 
summer  months  this  year  and  the 
consequent  decrease  in  pumpage 
for  cooling  purposes.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  water  levels  will 
resume  their  decline  next  sum- 
mer when  new  industrial  plants 
begin  operation. 

The  artesian  pressures  of  the 
deep  wells  (1000  to  2550  feet 
deep)  continued  to  decline  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Baton  Rouge  indus- 
trial area.  Declines  of  9  to  17 
pounds  per  square  inch  have  been 
recorded  since  1940  in  wells  with- 
in a  radius  of  twc  miles  of  the  in- 
dustrial section.  The  water  from 
the  deep  sands  was  formerly  con- 
sidered too  warm  for  cooling  pur- 
poses, but  in  recent  years  at  least 
one  plant  has  been  obliged  to  de- 
velop this  water  and  build  large 
cooling-  towers.  This  has  caused 
the  recent  decline  of  pressure  and 
has  required  the  installation  of 
turbine  pumps  in  nearby  deep 
wells. 

Observations  of  water  levels  in 
wells  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Or- 
leans were  begun  this  year  when 
preliminary  investigations  indi- 
cated that  the  only  fresh  water 
sand,  which  occurs  about  700  feet 
below  the  surface,  contains  brack- 
ish water  in  part  of  the  area.  Low- 
ering of  the  water  levels  may  per- 
mit encroachment  of  the  brackish 
water,  and  accordingly  information 
concerning  the  water  levels  is 
needed  in  an  investigation  of  the 
problem.  The  accompanying  map 
of  New  Orleans,  which  shows  the 
chloride  content  of  the  water  in 
this  sand  in  1942,  indicates  that 
water  with  a  chloride  content  of 
approximately  1,500  parts  per  mil- 
lion is  present  in  the  700-foot  sand 
in  the  south  part  of  the  area  and 
withdrawal  of  water  from  that 
sand  for  air  conditioning  and  in- 
dustrial uses  in  the  commercial 
district  may  lower  the  water  level 
sufficiently  to  allow  brackish  water 
to  move  up  the  dip  of  the  sand 
from  the  south. 
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Wasted  Fish  Can 
Help  Nation's 
Food  Shortage 

James  Nelson  Gowanloch,  Chief 
Biologist  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation,  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  member  of  a  commit- 
tee of  twenty-two  representing 
Canada  and  the  United  States  on 
problems   of   food. 

The  special  gathering  was  called 
by  the  National  Research  Council 
and  met  in  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  February  15  and  16, 
1943. 

The  committee  membership  in- 
cluded Dr.  Ross  Granville  Harri- 
son, Chairman  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Galtsoff,  In  Charge  of  Shell  Fish- 
ery Investigations  for  the  Federal 
Government,  Dr.  A.  C.  Huntsman, 
Director  of  the  Biological  Board 
of  Canada,  Dr.  H.  J.  Deason,  Chief 
of  the  Conservation  Section  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Edwin 
Warfleld,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Tidewater  Fisheries  of  Mary- 
land, L.  T.  Hopkinson,  Chief  of 
the  Fisheries  Section  of  the  Food 
Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  Charles  E.  Jackson,  Assis- 
tant Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Dr.  Robert  F.  Griggs, 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Biol- 
ogy and  Agriculture  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  and  Har- 
den F.  Taylor,  President  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Company 
of  New  York. 

The  situation  that  the  country 
faces  in  food  shortage  is  alarming. 
The  present  urgent  problem  is  to 
provide  fish,  not  as  a  replacement 
for  meat,  but  as  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  cattle,  swine  and  pou- 
try  food.  Soy  beans  provide  the 
basis  for  most  stock  foods  and  the 
production  of  soy  beans  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  satis- 
factorily from  106,000,000  bushels 
in  1941  to  209,000,000  bushels  in 
1942. 

Soy  bean  meal  alone  is  not  an 
adequate  diet.  Formerly  soy  bean 
meal  was  supplemented  by  casein 
from  milk.  Now,  however,  this 
source  is  no  longer  available  while 
at  the  same  time  the  demand  for 
such  stock  food  has  enormously  in- 
creased. The  consumption  of  such 
meal  in  the  hog  belt  alone  has 
risen  from  15  per  cent  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  national  supply. 

It  has  been  found  that  fish  meal 
is  a  satisfactory  protein  concen- 
trate in  stock  foods.  Not  only  is 
it  satisfactory,  but  relatively  little 
is  needed  sine?  it  has  been  found 
that  two  and  one-fifth  pounds  of 
fish  meal  in  a  total  one  hundred 
pounds  of  stock  feed  provides  an 


adequate  diet  for  rapid  growth. 
Such  special  food  is  necessary  dur- 
ing critical  periods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  calves,  swine  and  chicks. 

Time  has  become  a  most  im- 
portant element  in  food  produc- 
tion in  view  of  the  vast  require- 
ments which  must  be  fulfilled. 
Such  production  of  beef,  pork  and 
poultry  is  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  such  foods.  At  a  time 
when  more  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States 
this  food  production  has  become 
essential  to  the  national  welfare 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
the  actual  production  of  fish  meal 
has  fallen  by  more  than  one-half. 

The  problem  therefore  is  to  find 
sources  of  fish  meal  without  which 
soy  bean  use  is  of  little  value. 
Fish  meal  production  has  fallen  in 
a  year  from  an  estimated  250,000 
tons  to  100,000  tons.  This  is  due 
to  a  number  of  factors,  including 
manpower  and  critical  materials. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  this  emer- 
gency conference  to  assemble  the 
facts  and  the  results  of  the  de- 
liberations were  summarized  in 
the  form  of  resolutions,  which 
resolutions  were  transmitted  to 
the  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  of  both  the  United  States 
and    Canada. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  this  con- 
ference by  Gowanloch  who  repre- 
sented the  Gulf  States  that  one 
source  of  posible  utilization  is  the 
fifty  to  sixty  million  pounds  of 
trash  fish  that  are  annually  thrown 
away  by  the  shrimp  trawlers.  It 
was  made  clear  that  some  machin- 
ery must  be  set  up  presumably  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  make 
use  of  this  now  wasted  resource. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  by  him 
how  lack  of  ceiling  on  unprocessed 
seafoods  had  resulted  in  creating 
critical  conditions  in  relation  to 
the  canning  and  freezing  of  these 
commodities. 

It  seemed  to  be  clearly  indicated 
that  the  marine  fisheries  must  be 
the  source  of  such  fish  meal  pro- 
duction since  the  freshwater  fish- 
eries although  highly  valuable 
must  serve  chiefly  as  direct  food 
resources  in  replacement  of  meat. 
The  role  played  by  fish  meal 
would,  however,  be  fifty-fold  more 
important  because  of  the  fact  that 
a  relatively  small  quantity  is 
needed  in  production  of  meat. 

A  second  broad  matter  of  na- 
tional importance  that  was  dis- 
cussed was  the  problem  of  gain- 
ing sufficient  supplies  of  Vitamin 
A.  The  United  States  formerly 
consumed  75  per  cent  of  the 
world's  supply  of  Vitamin  A.  More 
vitamins  came  from  the  Far  East 
than  from  any  other  source.  Vita- 
min A  is  the  only  vitamin  which 
has    not    been    artificially    synthe- 


sized, and  is  essential  at  present 
particularly  for  use  in  fortifying 
oleomargarine  as  a  substitute  for 
butter. 

The  discovery  of  the  rich  Vita- 
min. A  content  of  the  oil  of  the 
Soupfin  Shark  on  the  West  Coast 
led  to  the  development  of  an  in- 
tense fishery.  The  Soupfin  Shark 
has  twenty  times  as  much  vitamin 
as  the  Halibut.  For  the  last  six 
months  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  been  purchasing  practi- 
cally all  the  Vitamin  A  produced. 
Federal  Government  regulations 
cut  down  the  amount  of  Vitamin 
A  per  dose  in  tablets  for  human 
consumption  from  10,000  units  to 
5,000  units.  This  made  manufac- 
turers find  themselves  with  two 
years'  inventory  instead  of  one 
year's,  and  led  to  considerable  dis- 
organization of  the  fishery. 

An  examination  was  made  of 
possible  new  sources  of  this  Vita- 
min. 

The  report  of  the  committee 
will  be  given  very  wide  national 
publicity. 


Muskrat  Cooked 
And  Eaten  in  Many 
Different  Ways 

Thousands  of  people  from  coast 
to  coast  in  mansions,  hotel  ban- 
quet rooms,  huts  and  hovels 
sampled  Louisiana  muskrat 
cooked  in  various  ways  during  the 
past  several  months  and  all  have 
acclaimed  the  delicious  flavor  of 
the  meat. 

It  has  been  cooked  as  a  gumbo, 
fried,  broiled  and  smothered.  It 
has  been  served  in  fricasees,  cas- 
serole dishes,  pies,  croquettes, 
chop  suey,  and  numerous  other 
ways. 


Starting  off  with  a  luncheon 
held  early  in  December  at  the 
Monteleone  Hotel  in  New  Orleans 
sponsored  by  Conservation  Com- 
missioner Joseph  L.  McHugh,  the 
muskrat  has  been  eaten  at  a 
luncheon  held  in  the  Restaurant 
of  the  United  States  House  of- 
Representatives  in  Washington,  at 
a  banquet  held  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel  in  New  York,  at  hotel  ban- 
quets in  St.  Louis,  Washington, 
and   other  cities. 

It  remained  for  a  neighborhood 
group  of  people  in  New  Orleans, 
residents  of  the  4700  block  of 
Music  Street,  to  introduce  the 
muskrat  to  a  new  style  of  cooking, 
by  barbecuing  it.  Meeting  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Menard  in  whose  yard  the  group 
constructed  a  barbecue  pit  last 
summer  were,  in  addition  to  the 
Menards,  the  following:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Rahm,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Reinhardt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Schmalzrid,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Stine,  Jr.,  and  Marvin  C. 
Potter,  secretary  to  Conservation 
Commissioner  McHugh.  The  in- 
vited guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Nelson  Gowanloch,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mel  Helbig,  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Petrie. 

All  the  guests  ate  freely  of  the 
deliciously  prepared  muskrat, 
which  had  been  slowly  cooked  in 
usual  barbecue  fashion. 

Executive  Assistant 
Undergoes  Operation 

John  L.  Conner,  Executive  As- 
sistant to  the  Conservation  Com- 
missioner, who  has  been  seriously 
ill  for  the  past  several  weeks,  un- 
derwent an  operation  Wednesday, 
March  10th,  at  the  Touro  Infirm-, 
ary    in    New    Orleans. 


A  novel  way  of  eating  Louisiana  muskrat  was  inaugurated  by  this 
neighborhood  group  in  New  Orleans.  They  are  enjoying  barbecued 
muskrat,  which   had  been  slowly  cooked   in  the  usual  barbecue  fashion. 
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FORESTRY 
CONSERVATION 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

One  important  step  is  to  see  that 
ill  Louisiana's  forest  lands  receive 
idequtae  protection  from  fire,  in- 
lects,  and  disease.  This  is  particu- 
arly  urgent  as  a  war  measure,  to 
Woid  critical  losses  during  this 
mergency.  It  will  necessitate  ad- 
litional  public  and  private  funds 
or  such  protection  purposes. 

To  obtain  a  crop  of  timber  by 
*ood  forest  protection  and  man- 
igement  is  of  no  permanent  value 
f  the  productivity  of  the  forest 
subsequently  curtailed  or  im- 
jaired  by  improper  or  destructive 
utting.  Therefore  it  is  essential, 
n  the  public  interest,  that  timber 
harvesting  practices  on  private 
ands  be  placed  under  some  form 
)f   control. 

Other  measures  needed  to  im- 
prove the  present  forestry  situa- 
;ion  in  Louisiana  include: 
■  1.  Acquisition  and  management 
oy  communities,  parishes,  the 
state,  or  the  Federal  Government 
i>f  forest  lands  where  the  public 
nterest  cannot  be  protected  in  any 
jther  way,  such  as  on  important 
watersheds,  or  lands  which  private 
jwners  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  manage  properly.  The 
?reat  bulk  of  the  forestry  job, 
lowever,  will  still  remain  with  the 
Drivate    owners. 

2.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done 
p  the  way  of  forest  extension, 
jducation,  demonstration,  and 
:echnical  guidance  to  obtain 
iroper  forest  management,  and 
marketing  of  timber  products. 

13.  Much  additional  information 
s  needed  to  provide  the  scientific 
oasis  for  good  forestry  practices 
Mid  this  can  best  be  obtained 
(hrough  forest  research;  due  to 
nsufficient  funds,  present  forest 
research  efforts  are  short  of  actual 
leeds. 

4.  Obstacles  to  stabilized  own- 
ership necessary  for  long-time 
:orest  management  should  be  re- 
noved  or  ameliorated — a  m  o  n  g 
hese  are  discriminatory  taxes,  un- 
'air  freight  rates,  and  unfavorable 
iredit  facilities. 

Louisiana's  forests,  which  oc- 
fupy  almost  6  out  of  every  10 
icres  of  its  land  area,  are  of  in- 
Jstimable  value  in  the  war  effort, 
rhey  also  can  and  should  play  a 
major  role  in  the  post-war  future 
>f  this  great  commonwealth.  For- 
jsts  differ  from  most  other  natural 
resources  in  that  they  can  be  fully 
jsed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
made   to   increase   in   volume   and 


You  May  Dislike  Some  Game  Warden 
But  He's  Necessary  and  Gets  Job  Done 


By    FRANK   VESTAL 

Outdoor     Editor     of     Memphis 
Commercial    Appeal 

Who,  my  good  man  by  the  pro- 
verbial country  mile,  is  the  most 
unpopular  guy  between  our  fair 
city  and  Podunk  Junction? 

That's  easy,  brother — it's  the 
game  warden! 

And  who,  my  good  man,  is  the 
most  necessary  evil  with  which 
hunting  and  fishing  devotees  must 
contend? 

That,  too,  is  easy,  brother,  for 
he  is  still  one  and  the  same — the 
game  warden ! 

He's  Necessary,  Though 

Who  is  the  guy  that,  for  little 
pay  and  absolutely  no  thanks,  is 
expected  to  beat  the  bushes  by 
day,  stroll  the  timber  by  night,  and 
make  his  way  along  every  lake  and 
stream  between  times;  and  if  he 
makes  enough  of  this  round  to 
pounce  upon  a  violator,  is  merci- 
lessly cussed  for  so  doing — it 
could  be  the  reward  of  cnly  one — 
the  game  warden! 

And  who  is  the  guy  that  makes 
it  possible  for  you  and  me  to  go 
hunting  and  fishing?  It's  still  the 
game  warden,  my  lad,  for  if  we 
had  no  such  animal  today,  we 
would  have  no  other  species  of 
animals,  birds,  rodents,  or  fish.  So 
after  all,  he's  so  necessary  that  we 
outdoor  sports  might  just  as  well 
leain  to  like  him,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  accepting  him  as  a  brother 


value.  Forestry  progress  in  Loui- 
siana is  being  implemented  by  the 
work  of  the  State  Forester's  organ- 
ization, the  State  extension  for- 
ester, the  forestry  school  at  Loui- 
siana State  University,  and  by  the 
research  and  administrative  groups 
of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  All 
these  agencies  are  working  towards 
obtaining  good  forestry  practices 
on  all  the  forest  land  in  the  State. 
A  fully  developed  forestry  pro- 
gram for  the  State  will  bring  about 
increased  forest  products  indus- 
tries, more  jobs  for  labor,  addi- 
tional revenues,  and  improved  so- 
cial conditions.  As  guardians  of 
the  public  interest,  it  is  up  to  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  to 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  rehabilitation  of 
this  great  natural  resource  and  to 
see  that  it  is  utilized  wisely  and 
contributes  fully  to  the  greatest 
good  of  all  our  people.  Only  then 
will  this  great  natural  resource 
provide  the  additional  values  and 
the  improved  social  conditions  of 
which  it  is  capable. 


of  the  wide  open  spaces  and  a  so- 
cial equal! 

Others    Fare    Better 

Those  are  harsh  words  to  a  lot 
of  guys,  pal,  but  truer  words  were 
never  spoken.  To  an  observer  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  the  field 
of  conservation,  particularly  the 
game  law  enforcement  phase,  the 
psychology  of  "game  warden  hat- 
ing" is  really  understandable. 

The  average  hunter,  which  is  av- 
erage Mr.  Citizen,  will  take  pride 
of  a  sort  in  knowing  the  "harness 
bull"  or  copper  on  his  beat  in  the 
metropolitan  city.  He  will  speak 
kindly  to  the  copper,  maybe  hand 
him  a  cigar,  if  feeling  in  a  gen- 
erous mood,  or  otherwise  show  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  protection 
offered  by  the  copper's  presence. 

Other  civil  and  criminal  law  en- 
forcement officers  fare  even  better 
at  the  hands  of  John  Q.  Public, 
with  such  officers  of  the  higher 
brackets  reaching  the  pinnacle  by 
fat  salaries  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard  as  "public  speakers."  And 
all  the  while,  the  game  warden,  an 
enforcer  of  laws  that  are  neces- 
sary, if  not  100  per  cent  popular, 
continues  in  the  role  of  everything 
from  a  common  heel,  down  to 
snake-in-the-grass.  The  better  he 
does  his  job,  the  bigger  heel  he 
becomes  to  some. 

Explanation  Is  Simple 

The  explanation  is  simple — the 
copper    and    his    brethren    are    en- 
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forcing  laws  that  are  popular  with 
the  multitudes.  Game  and  fish 
laws  are  popular  to  only  a  few, 
are  tolerated  by  others  and  passed 
off  by  still  others  as  insignificant 
and  meaningless  rules,  to  be  ob- 
served only  when  the  eyes  of  a 
snooping  game  warden  is  upon 
them. 

Often  have  we  heard  explana- 
tions that  warrant  no  need  for  the 
game  warden.  Many  times  have 
we  heard  individual's  cry  "give  us 
this,  or  give  us  that,  and  you 
won't  need  any  game  wardens." 
With  the  gift  of  a  diplomat,  we 
never  fail  to  grunt  an  assuring 
"uh-huh,"  but  we  have  never  felt 
and  do  not  expect  to  feel  anytime 
in  the  near  future  that  the  game 
warden  is  not  as  essential  to  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  as  water  is  to 
swimming! 

There    Are    All    Kinds 

To  be  sure,  there  are  all  kinds 
of  game  wardens.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  every  state  in  the 
Union  requires  the  services  of 
from  fifty  to  several  hundred  such 
officers,  and  consequently  every 
type  is  represented  in  the  lot. 

In  our  years  of  contact  with  the 
shunted  individuals  we  have  known 
officers,  or  supposedly  officers, 
who  would  not  go  to  the  trouble 
to  apprehend  a  violator  even  if 
said  violator  killed  everything  in 
the  county,  in  or  out  of  season. 

We  have  known  others  who  re- 
mained firm  in  game  law  enforce- 
ment and  thereby  kept  wildlife 
matters  in  their  respective  districts 
well  in  hand.  Then  we  have 
known  still  others  who  no  doubt 
(Continued  to   Page  8,  Column  2) 


The  above  photograph  shows  a  g 
large  amount  confiscated  game  tak 
disposition  of  the  cases,  the  game  is 
table  institute.  At  the  left  is  Captain 
ment  Division. 


roup  of  conservation  agents  with  a 
in  from  illegal  hunters.  After  the 
usually  turned  over  to  some  chari- 
J.  G-  Appel,  director  of  the   Enforce- 
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TOTAL  OF  58  CONSERVA- 
TION ARRESTS  MADE 
IN  FEBRUARY 

The  58  persons  arrested  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February  were 
booked  on  the  following  charges 
of   conservation  violations: 

Angling    Without   License 4 

Using  Illegal   Tackle   to   Catch 

Game  Fish  4 

Selling   Game   Fish 1 

Commercial     Fishing     Without 

License  3 

Dredging     Oysters     on     State 

Reef   2 

Hunting   Without   License 10 

Hunting  at  Night 2 

Hunting  with  Unplugged  Gun..  1 
Hunting  Migratory   Waterfowl 

Out  of  Season 19 

Killing  Song  Birds 4 

Hunting  on  State  Preserves....  1 
Hunting  Squirrels  Out  of  Sea- 
son   3 

Trapping    Without    License 1 

Hunting  Snipe  2 

Hunting  Grere  1 

Total 58 


ARRESTS    MADE    IN     17 

PARISHES  OF  STATE 

IN  FEBRUARY 

Arrests   were   made   in  the   fol- 
lowing parishes   during  February : 

Assumption    8 

Bienville 2 

East  Carroll  5 

East  Feliciana  1 

Grant :.. 1 

Iberia 3 

Iberville   1 

Madison 1 

Morehosue    1 

Natchitoches    1 

Ouachita    15 

Red  River  1 

St.  Charles  2 

St.  Martin 3 

St.  Tammany  7 

Terrebonne 2 

Vermilion 4 

Total 58 


Game  Wardens 

(Continued   from  Page   7) 
harbored  desires  to  make  arrests, 
and  did  so  on  the  least  provocation. 

Get  the  Job  Done 

This  latter  group  were  not  nec- 
essarily the  best  officers,  but  the 
worst  that  may  be  said  of  them  is 
that  they  got  the  job  done  that 
they  were  supposed  to  do,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  were  making 
their  own  task  the  more  difficult 
by  sacrificing  co-operation  of  the 
sporting  public. 

There  is  one  thing  certain  about 
the  business  of  being  a  game  war- 
den. The  longer  the  individual 
works  at  the  profession,  the  more 
he  becomes  "sold"  on  the  need  of 
protection  for  wildlife  and  the 
more  need  he  finds  for  the  field  of 
conservation  generally,  for  these 
endeavors  ultimately  become  a 
sort  of  religion  to  the  veteran 
officers. 

The  universal  use  of  game  pro- 
tectors is  proof  in  itself  of  the 
need  therefor,  and  while  we 
readily  admit  that  all  game  war- 
dens wear  neither  wings  nor  halos, 
John  Public  will  find  that  they  are 
just  like  the  rest  of  us  that  have 
a  job  to  do.  We  have  seen  evi- 
dence aplenty  that  the  average 
officer  is  desirous  of  being  a  friend 
of  the  legitimate  sportsman,  al- 
though he  is  met  as  a  foe  more 
often  than  not. 

In  either  event,  we  got  e'm, 
we'll  always  have  'em — and  we 
had  just  as  well  learn  to  like  'em! 

26    AGENTS    PARTICI- 
PATED   IN    FEBRU- 
ARY  ARRESTS 

The  following  agents  partici- 
pated   in   February   arrests: 

Avery  Abshire,  J.  W.  Bates,  Le- 
vert  H.  Bird,  John  Busalacchi, 
Fred  Cook,  R.  A.  Davis,  Wilton 
Decuir,  W.  W.  Eagan,  D.  L.  Far- 
rar,  John  Foolkes,  Jno.  W.  Gil- 
bert, Clarence  Hood,  P.  F.  Huddle- 
ston,  J.  C.  Le  Blanc,  Jas  E.  Mc- 
Ferrin,  Sam  Nunez,  Chas.  J.  Olano, 
H.  A.  Pipes,  W.  J.  Plattsmier,  Gor- 
dy  Simon,  L.  Sintes,  F.  Trocchiano, 
Earl  Vaught,  Paul  Voitier,  Elton 
Williams,  L.  C.  Weaver. 


Muskrat  Season 
Ended  Feb.  28th. 

(Continued  from   Page  1) 

the  best  grade  brought  in  $1.38 
each,  and  at  the  third  sale  held 
February  25th,  the  best  grade  sold 
for  $1.43  3/16  each.  At  the  fourth 
and  final  sale  of  the  season  held 
on  March  10th,  the  best  grade  of 
muskrat  pelts  sold  for  $1.44% 
each. 

Total  sales  at  each  of  the  four 
auction  sales  held  this  season  are 
as  follows: 

January  11th — $75,546.40;  Feb- 
ruary 2nd — $116,653.38;  Febru- 
ary 25th — $91,923.29;  March 
10th— $72,362.97. 

Total  receipts  from  the  four 
auction  sales  held  this  season 
amounted  to  $356,486.04.  At  the 
final  sale  held  March  10th,  a  total 
of  53,123  muskrat  pelts  were  sold. 
Other  fur  pelts  included  138  mink, 
106  raccoon  and  31  otters. 

The  best  grade  of  mink  sold 
for  $3.86  each,  the  best  grade  of 
raccoon  sold  for  $1.62%,  and  the 
best  grade  of  otters  sold  for 
$8.67y2   each. 

Following  the  final  auction  sale, 
Conservation  Commissioner  Joseph 
L.  McHugh  declared  that  despite 
the  fact  the  take  on  muskrats  this 
season  had  been  smaller  than  in 
some  previous  years,  the  season 
was  highly  successful  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  highly 
pleased  with  the  results  of  the 
various  auction  sales  conducted 
by   the   Conservation   Department. 

From  the  proceeds  of  these  auc- 
tion sales,  trappers  participating 
get  65  per  cent  and  35  per  cent 
goes  to  the  State. 


CRAYFISH  TIME 

(From    The    Baton    Rouge 
State-Times) 

In  South  Louisiana,  early  spring 
always  bring  crayfish  time. 

Perhaps  not  for  a  long  while  has 
approach  of  the  crayfish  season 
been  quite  so  eagerly  awaited. 
Amid  wartime's  scarcities  and 
restrictions,  the  slow-moving 
streams,  the  ponds,  and  even  the 
larger  ditches  will  yield  a  favorite 
food  for  a  great  many  South  Loui- 
siana families.  Travelers  between 
Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans  in 


late  February  or  early  March 
usually  pass  little  groups  oli 
women  and  children  who  are  cray 
fishing.  All  through  the  "bayoi 
country"  crayfishing  is  a  regulai 
occupation  for  some  of  the  pop 
ulace,  and  a  recreation  for  manj 
others.  And  in  Baton  Rouge  ant 
other  South  Louisiana  cities,  cray 
fish  gumbo,  or  crayfish  bisque,  is 
a  highly-favored  dish  even  in  year; 
when  there's  plenty  of  everything. 

Children  love  to  go  crayfishing 
not  only  as  an  outdoor  trip,  bull 
because  they  delight  in  their  quirt 
catches,  and  find  excitement  in  oc<: 
casionally  pulling  out  a  "redpaw.' 
While  some  crayfishers  use  small 
nets,  most  of  the  younger,  fishing 
for  fun,  get  a  bigger  thrill  in  using 
a  coarse  thread  line  attached  tc 
the  end  of  a  small  cane,  and  baitec 
with  a  tiny  piece  of  meat,  just  tied 
on  at  the  other  end  of  the  thread. 
Since  crayfishing  can  be  as  simpld 
as  that,  scant  wonder  the  children 
help  "bring  in  the  supper"  few 
many  a  little  house  where  canned 
goods  and  bought  food  are  scarce 
even  when  there's  no  war  ras 
tioning. 

Now,  crayfishing  may  play  an: 
important  role  in  helping  supply 
many  more  Louisianians  with  a 
substantial  diet  in  this  wartime. 

True,  "Mr.  Crayfish"  is  often  an: 
offender,  his  holes  reputedly  caus- 
ing trouble  to  the  farmer,  or  along] 
some  levee  stretch  in  floodtimet 
But  as  long  as  "Mr.  Crayfish'' 
and  his  thousands  of  kin  inhabiti 
South  Louisiana  ponds  and  slower 
streams,  food  for  the  catching  ia 
accessible  to  many  a  meagre-living] 
family,  and  crayfish  gumbo  con-i 
tinues  a  popular  dish,  in  many  a 
high-class  restaurant,  famed — be-' 
fore  the  war — for  its  fine  food. 

At  least,  amid  the  rationings 
Louisianians  can  still  be  grateful 
for  their  crayfish. 


Pittman-Robertson 
Man   Inspects  Work 
In  Louisiana 

Clarence  W.  Watson,  Regional) 
Inspector  of  the  United  States  Fiski 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  charge  of 
Federal  Aid  projects  known  ad 
Pittman-Robertson  projects,  haa 
just  completed  a  ten  day  visit  tc| 
Louisiana  where  he  reviewed  anc. 
inspected  various  Conservation 
projects  now  underway  in  the; 
State. 

This  was  Mr.  Watson's  first* 
visit  to  Louisiana.  He  took  thei 
place  of  Walter  Gresh,  who  has. 
recently  been  transferred  to  the 
main  office  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  ChiJ 
cago.  Mr.  Watson's  headquarters; 
are  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


